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in wildlife conservation. When he 
arrived in San Diego in 1970 to 
become a professor at the UCSD 
School of Medicine, he had already 
met the late Dr. Charles Schroeder, 
director of the Zoological Society of 
San Diego, and he agreed to become 
chairman of the advisory committee 
for research and animal reproduc¬ 
tion. This was to be just the begin¬ 
ning of a visionary and far-reaching 
career with the Zoological Society 
that would lead to the creation of 
CRES, the Society’s Center for 
Reproduction of Endangered 
Species, in 1975. Considering Dr. 
Benirschke’s remarkable career, 
becoming the founder of CRES is 
just one of many reasons — 

why he is being awarded 0 

the 1995 Zoological ct 

Society of San Diego’s cr 

Conservation Medal. ^ 


Both the breadth and depth of 
Kurt Benirschke’s interests and 
research projects have led him into 
human medicine, veterinary medi¬ 
cine, and wildlife conservation. An 
affiliation with the San Diego Zoo 
was a given for Dr. Benirschke in 
1970—if one traces his many con¬ 
tacts with zoos and wildlife parks in 
the years before he settled in San 
Diego with his family. 

When Dr. Benirschke arrived in 
the United States in 1949 from his 
native Germany, he had already fin¬ 
ished his medical degree at the 
University of Hamburg. Within a 
few years he was accepted into the 
Continued on page 2 


One of Dr. Benirschke’s major 
contributions to CRES was the 
creation of the Frozen loo. 
Today this large cell bank is a 


He has been described by his col¬ 
leagues as a scientist who has had a 
lifelong love affair with nature. He 
was also one of the first to lead the 


crusade to protect endangered 
species and raise public awareness 
about the complexity of the prob¬ 
lems facing wildlife. For the past 
40 years, Dr. Kurt Benirschke has 
looked for solutions to both human 
and animal reproductive problems— 
research that led him to found CRES 
in 1975—and he has been named 
the Zoological Society of San 
Diego’s 1995 Conservation 
Medalist. 

From his position as a physician 
and a professor of pathology and 
reproductive medicine, he became 


increasingly 

interested 
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CRES® is operated by 
the Zoological Society 
of San Diego. 



Loggerhead Shrike 

San Clemente Island loggerhead shrikes 
make a comeback. 

See page 3. 



Where the Dinosaurs Roamed 

Come spend an evening with the dinosaur 
experts! 

See page 4. 



CRES Gift 

How to help CRES through a deferred gift. 
See back cover. 
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pathology residency at Harvard, 
which led to a lifelong interest in 
placental function and pathology, 
birth defects, and pathology in 
twins. Dr. Benirschke then moved to 
studies of cytogenetics and animal 
models of twinning, among other 
projects, just as the number of chro¬ 
mosomes in the human species was 
discovered. This stimulated his 
remarkable career of investigation 
into human and animal cytogenetics, 
and the examples of errors in human 
chromosome number—such as leads 
to Down’s syndrome—led him to 
consider similar problems with ani¬ 
mals. He was the first to solve a 
reproductive puzzle, the sterility of 
mules, by means of chromosomal 
studies. He also collaborated on a 
10-volume chromosome atlas with 
Professor T.C. Hsu from Houston, 
which led him to collect tissue sam¬ 
ples from many major United States 
zoos. While he worked to solve 
human reproductive problems, he 
also looked for ways to use the 


expertise of human medical research 
and apply it to animal health prob¬ 
lems, a comparative approach he has 
called “one medicine.” As director 
ofCRES from 1975-1985, he set the 
standard for a multidisciplinary 
approach to applying advances in 
human medical technology to the 
study and preservation of endan¬ 
gered wildlife species. 

One of Dr. Benirschke’s major 
contributions to CRES, besides lead¬ 
ing the move to create the research 
center, was the creation of the 
Frozen Zoo. This large cell bank, 
maintained at sub-zero temperatures 
in a liquid nitrogen freezer, now 
contains cell lines from more than 
350 species, as well as sperm, ova, 
and embryos. It is a valuable 
resource for both in-house research 
and projects conducted worldwide. 
The samples collected and stored 
here from endangered species may 
provide the means for saving species 
in the future, as stated by a sign 
posted over the liquid nitrogen 

freezer: “You must collect 
things for reasons you 
don't yet understand.” Its 
potential as an endangered 
species sperm bank, valu¬ 
able in artificial insemina¬ 
tion and embryo transfer 
procedures, has led to the 
Frozen Zoo being called a 
“20th-Century Ark.” 

As a trustee of the 
Zoological Society of San 
Diego from 1986 to the 
present. Dr. Benirschke 
has widened his interests 
even further, because the 
12-member board oversees 


Dr. Benirschke’s investigations into the 
pathology of twins in humans led him to 
study animal models of twinning. One of 
his first research projects at CRES was 
with the nine-banded armadillo, which 
produces identical quadruplets. 



operations at the San 
Diego Zoo and the 
San Diego Wild 
Animal Park, as well 
as representing the 
nearly half million 
members of the 
Society. In 1985, he 
launched the Proyecto 
Tagua, a program to 
save the endangered 
Chacoan peccary in 
Paraguay. The 
Society has contin¬ 
ued to support this 
successful program 
ever since. He has 
continued as profes¬ 
sor of pathology and 
reproductive medi¬ 
cine at the University of California, 
San Diego, School of Medicine in 
La Jolla. His colleagues in science 
have also honored him for his out¬ 
standing accomplishments in sci¬ 
ence: the New York Academy of 
Sciences bestowed its prestigious 
Presidential Award in 1984; a num¬ 
ber of his respected colleagues from 
around the world presented him with 
a volume of papers titled One 
Medicine in 1984, on the occasion 
of his 60th birthday, as a scholarly 
tribute to their friend and mentor; 
and in 1994 he was made a fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Those who have worked with Dr. 
Benirschke as students, researchers, 
and colleagues describe him as a 
rare human being, one “who can 
charm the birds from the trees.” 

This, coupled with his diverse back¬ 
ground and interests, his insight, 
dedication, and enthusiasm to fur¬ 
ther the conservation research pro¬ 
grams based at CRES, have led to 
this year’s award and tribute by the 
Zoological Society. 

—Editor 


Dr. Kurt Benirschke with his son, Rolf, and Pesach the 
cheetah. In 1980, Rolf Benirschke, then a place-kicker for the 
San Diego Chargers, started a popular fund-raising program 
called Kicks for Critters. It has evolved to become the annual 
Celebration for the Critters party that benefits CRES. 


An Evening with the 
Conservation Medalist 

The Zoological Society of San 
Diego’s 1995 Conservation Medal 
will be presented to Dr. Kurt 
Benirschke on Friday, November 3. 
Dr. Benirschke is being honored as 
CRES founder and director (1975- 
1985), as well as for his pioneering 
work in comparative studies in 
human and animal reproduction 
and cytogenetics. 

The dinner, hosted by the 
Zoological Society and its board 
of trustees, will be held at the 
Sheraton Harbor Island Resort. 
Animal friends will be on hand and 
hosted cocktails will be served at 
6:30 PM. in the resort’s bay side 
cafe, followed by a gourmet dinner 
at 7:30 PM in the Harbor Island 
One Room. The program will 
include recognition ofCRES 
benefactors and a talk by Dr. 
Benirschke. A speaker of great 
charm and humor, Dr. Benirschke 
will describe the early days of 
CRES. Tickets are available for 
$60 per person or tables of 8 for 
$400. Black-tie dress is optional. 
Please call (619)557-3974for 
more information. 




















Behavior 



The San Clemente Island log¬ 
gerhead shrike Lanins ludovi- 
cianus mearnsi is an endan¬ 
gered species, with less than a 
dozen breeding pairs in exis¬ 
tence. The decline of this pop¬ 
ulation is due to island habitat 
destruction and predation by 
both native foxes and intro¬ 
duced feral cats. A cooperative 
restoration effort has been 
mounted by the Western 
Foundation of Vertebrate 
Zoology (WFVZ), the U.S. 

Navy, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the 
Zoological Society of San 
Diego’s Avian Propagation Center 
(APC) and Center for Reproduction 
of Endangered Species (CRES). The 
goal of this program is to increase 
the loggerhead shrike population 
through captive breeding and release 
of fledglings back into the wild. 

The behavioral division of CRES 
has focused on two objectives. The 
first included a study of male/female 
interactions in order to determine 
courtship behaviors that would 
ensure mate compatibility for suc¬ 
cessful reproduction and chick rear¬ 
ing. The second objective was to 
evaluate fledgling development for 
flight, hunting, and avian predator 
defense skills to make certain the 
birds could survive on their own 
after release. 

Observations allowed us to suc¬ 
cessfully form three breeding pairs 
of shrikes. There was a total of 14 
eggs laid, with 12 successful 
parental hatches and chick rearing. 
Behaviors that were found to be crit¬ 
ical for successful pairing and repro¬ 
duction included: mutual approach, 
female food beg, male feeds female, 


male builds nest, and female com¬ 
pletes nest. Measures of successful 
parental care included: female incu¬ 
bates and broods, male feeds 
female, and male/female feed and 
preen chicks. 

In 1994,8 captive-reared birds 
were released at around 180 days of 
age. Pre-release behavioral observa¬ 
tions revealed that the captive- 
reared birds had adequate flight, 
hunting, and avian predator defense 
skills. The field biologists were able 
to determine that three of the eight 
released birds died. Two birds were 
lost due to feral cat predation, and 


one was lost because of cactus 
spines in the bird's feet, which pre¬ 
vented the bird from perching for 
hunting and feeding. 

For the 1995 season, cacti have 
been added to the pre-release flight 
cage to train the birds to avoid cacti 
spines. Feral cats are visible around 
the flight cage, and observations 
show that the birds monitor the cats’ 
activities. Finally, for the 1995 sea¬ 
son, predator control is carried out 
at the selected release sites prior to 
the release of the birds. It is hoped 
that these measures will improve the 
survival rate of the released birds. 


National Science Foundation Reviews 
CRES Research 

The research staff at CRES are world renowned and have made significant 
contributions to the field of exotic animal management and conservation 
biology. Their strong commitment to science is evidenced by their strong 
publication record in scientific journals, their continued ability to obtain 
federal and non-federal support, and the number of high quality students 
that have gone on to pursue careers in science. (Excerpted from a review of 
CRES project proposals by the Directorate of Biological Sciences, National 
Science Foundation, February 1995.) 


CRES Grants 
and Donors 

A grant from the Samuel I. and 
John Henry Fox Foundation is 

making possible the purchase of 
the electrophoresis power supply 
necessary for DNA sequencing to 
be carried out in a timely manner 
at the virology division of CRES. 

The scientific staff in the 
virology!immunology division 
of CRES is actively involved in 
investigating viral diseases that 
affect threatened species. These 
investigations are focused on the 
molecular characterization and 
rapid diagnosis of retroviruses 
that are causing various types 
of cancer and!or an immuno¬ 
deficiency syndrome in several 
species of marsupials as well as 
the cheetah. 
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Where the Dinosaurs Roamed 


Four experts take you on a journey 
through time to view the western 
United States as you’ve never 
imagined it. Try to picture saber- 
toothed cats and giant bear-dogs 
prowling your neighborhood, and 
you will get an idea of how much 
our local landscape has changed 
over time. Join us for an exciting 
and imaginative series of Special 
Speakers programs designed to give 
you a peek at life in the western 
United States, from millions of 
years ago to today. Each of the 
evenings in the series of four will 
be hosted by a leading expert in his 
field: paleontologist Jack Homer: 
dinosaur authority Dr. Robert 


LECTURE SE 

50 Million Years in 
Southern California 

Dr. David Whistler 

August 1,6:30 P.M., 

San Diego Wild Animal Park 

Dr. David Whistler will take us on a 
fascinating journey through 50 mil¬ 
lion years of southern California’s 
history. He will begin when this 
area was still under water, through 
the shifting of geologic plates to a 
time when saber-tooths and giant 
bear-dogs roamed near San Diego. 

Dr. Whistler will also talk about 
some of his own discoveries near 
San Diego that illustrate how both 
the land and its inhabitants have 
changed over time. You will also 
get a complimentary visit to the 
San Diego Wild Animal Park’s 
Dinosaur Mountain before the 
presentation begins. 


Bakker; prairie specialist Dr. Joel 
Berger; and Dr. David Whistler, a 
curator at the Natural History 
Museum of Los Angeles. 

Get One Program Free! 

Take advantage of the series price 
for these four programs and the first 
lecture will be free. Register for all 
four at the Zoological Society of 
San Diego member rate of $45 or 
the nonmember rate of $55. 

Programs at the San Diego 
Wild Animal Park 

Individually, the programs offered 
by Dr. Whistler and Dr. Berger at 


RIES SCHEDULE, 

Life on the Prairies: 

Past and Present 

Dr. Joel Berger 

August 15,6:30 P.M., 

San Diego Wild Animal Park 

Dr. Joel Berger will talk about 
prairies, past and present, and the 
wildlife that roamed in abundance 
through this part of the world thou¬ 
sands of years ago. Dr. Berger will 
reveal fascinating insights into the 
past and present behavior of bison, 
wild horses, and other wildlife that 
called the prairie home. You will 
also find out how the natural history 
of the area changed over time and 
how the arrival of humans forever 
altered this ecosystem. Before the 
program begins, you will have a 
chance to meet some modem ani¬ 
mals up close. 


the San Diego Wild Animal Park 
will be $9 each for members or $11 
for nonmembers. Wild Animal Park 
programs include dessert and coffee. 

Programs at the California 
Center for the Arts , 
Escondido 

Both Jack Homer's and Robert 
Bakker’s lectures will include a 
light dinner buffet (pasta or pizza), 
beverages, a cash bar, and a book¬ 
signing opportunity. The fee for 
each of these two programs is $18 
per person for members or $22 per 
person for nonmembers. 


AUGUST-SEPTE 

Dinosaur Heresies 

Dr. Robert Bakker 

August 29, 7 P.M., California Center 
for the Arts, Escondido 

Just about everyone is familiar with 
Dr. Robert Bakker, whose televsion 
appearances highlight his animated 
personality and revolutionary theo¬ 
ries about dinosaurs. He will share 
his stories of fossil finds and dis¬ 
coveries throughout the western 
United States, as well as his role as 
consultant for the film Jurassic 
Park. A skilled artist, Bakker will 
show slides that include his per¬ 
sonal conceptions and illustrations 
of how dinosaurs looked and lived. 
He will make dinosaurs “come to 
life" in an entertaining evening. 


All four Special Speakers programs 
are for ages 10 and up only, and 
reservations are required. To regis¬ 
ter, send a check (payable to the 
Zoological Society of San Diego) 
to: Special Speakers, Wild Animal 
Park Education Department, 

15500 San Pasqual Valley Road, 
Escondido, CA 92027. You can also 
fax credit card orders, with the card 
number, cardholder’s signature, 
and card expiration date, to: 
(619)739-1605. For more informa¬ 
tion, please call the Wild Animal 
Park's Education Department at 
(619)738-5057. 


M B E R 19 9 5 

Digging for Dinosaurs 

Jack Horner 

September 8 , 7 P.M., California 
Center for the Arts, Escondido 

Jack Homer is curator of paleontol¬ 
ogy for the Museum of the Rockies, 
but most of us know him from Time 
magazine or television shows like 
“20/20” and “Nova.” Horner also 
acted as a consultant for the film 
Jurassic Park and has incredible 
tales to tell about life as one of the 
world’s foremost paleontologists. 
Share the excitement of his latest 
discoveries, his theories about 
Tyrannosaurus rex , and much more 
in this special program. 
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SAN DIEGO ZOO PRESENTS 

1995 CELEBRATION FOR THE CRT 




o 

C<l<tK^tio»r * For * Tk< * Critters * 1995 

COME FOR AN ENCHANTED EVENING ... 
AND JOIN THE WILDEST PARTY IN TOWN! 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 
FROM 7 P.M. TO MIDNIGHT 
AT THE SAN DIEGO ZOO 

MUSIC BY HAUTE CHILE AND 
TASTINGS FROM SAN DIEGO'S 
FINEST RESTAURANTS 


$40 PER PERSON 
($50 AFTER SEPTEMBER 12) 

TICKETS Will BE HELD ATTHE DOOR IN THE NAME OF THE PUROIASf 

DANCING, ENTERTAINMENT, 
GAMES & PRIZES, SILENT AUCTION 


T 


CALL (619) 557-3974 TO PURCHASE TICKETS 
OR FOR EVENT INFORMATION. 

proceeds benefit the Zoological Society of San Diego’s Center for Reproduction of Endangered Species (CRESU, 
CRES is the Zoological Society's conservation and research center, which is helping to save numerous endangered animak 
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Matching Gifts 
Benefit CRES 

Many parent companies and corporate 
foundations in the United States match their 
employee and retiree contributions to the 
Zoological Society of San Diego. On behalf 
of endangered species preservation, we 
encourage you to ask your company for a 
matching gift form, complete it, and mail to 
the Development Department, Zoological 
Society of San Diego, P.O. Box 551, San 
Diego, California 92112. For more informa¬ 
tion on matching gifts, please contact 
Margot Howard at (619)685-3218. 
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How to Become a CRES Philanthropist 
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DUCTION OF El 


You don’t need to be. a million¬ 
aire to be able to give a gift to 
CRES. Life insurance is the often 
overlooked means of making a 
substantial future gift to CRES at 
low or even no current cost to the 
donor. 

If you have an old policy that 
is no longer needed, you can 
transfer ownership to the Zoo¬ 
logical Society of San Diego, 
irrevocably designate the Society 
and CRES as the beneficiary, and 
be entitled to an immediate chari¬ 
table gift income tax deduction 
(federal and California) for its 
cash value or the total of premi¬ 
ums paid, whichever is less. If 
you continue making premium 
payments on the policy, they are 
similarly tax deductible. Of 
course, you may take out a new 
policy, with the Society as owner 
and beneficiary, and, under pre¬ 
sent tax law, the premiums you 
pay will be deductible. 

Employment-related life insur¬ 
ance and IRA accounts can also 
make great gifts to CRES. If you 
would like to learn more about 
this subject, just telephone 
Planned Giving Director Patrick 
O’Reiley in the Development 
Department at (619)685-3215. 
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